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THE SECOND HIGH PLACE AT PETRA. 



By Rev. F. E. Hoskins, 
Presbyterian Mission, Beirut, Syria. 



Professor William Libbey and I camped five days inside of 
Petra — March 1-5, 1902 — and explored parts of the city more 
thoroughly than anyone had done before. Having secured a 
special permit from Nazim Pasha, governor of Damascus, and 
being accompanied by horsemen and well-armed ourselves, we 
went freely wherever we chose. We thoroughly examined the 
"high place," and Professor Libbey brought away a fine collec- 
tion of photographs. 

We had the pleasure of discovering a second "high place." 
On Tuesday, March 4, we climbed to the top of the rock called 
the "Citadel," and, while examining the ruins of what seems to 
be a crusader fortress, we saw in the gorge below, right behind 
the "Citadel," cuttings which recalled the "high place." An 
hour later we made our way to the location and found all the 
accessories of a second "high place" in one of the grandest and 
wildest spots about Petra. 

The main street and brook in Petra run from east to west. 
At the east end stand the Corinthian tomb and temple. Toward 
the west the street passes through the Arch of Triumph, in front 
of the ruin called " Kasr Firaoun," and by a gentle incline is 
carried up toward the base of the "Citadel" rock, which is one 
mass of tombs and carvings. From " Kasr Firaoun" to the base 
of the citadel is some 70 yards to where begins an inclined 
way, with here and there broad steps, leading up to one of the 
most beautiful temples in Petra. This magnificent inclined road 
is broken at points by the caving in of rooms and tombs beneath 
it, but after passing the temple the way winds around the south 
base of the "Citadel" rock and into the gorge, by a gallery 
cut into the rock from 4 to 10 feet wide, with a solid rock balus- 
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trade at places 6 to 8 feet high. This gallery where it enters 
the gorge, which at this place is about 60 feet wide, is some 50 
to 60 feet above the floor of the brook. It then continues 
around the rock, with a width varying from 3 to 15 feet, for a 
distance of 60 yards till it comes to an open platform of rocks 
60 feet above the floor of the brook, where another valley from 




A VIEW OF THE FACE OF "CITADEL" ROCK. 

(An inclined road to the High Place passes just below the " beautiful temple," the highest rock-cuttings; 

then winds around the shoulder to the right, some sixty feet above the floor of the valley.) 

the east joins the gorge. Towering rocks, 200 to 400 feet high, 
surround the weird spot on every side. Standing on the altar, 
one looks back through the narrow gorge and across the city to 
the Corinthian temple, 1 down the gorge into an abyss ; and 
through a cleft toward the east one might see the rising sun. 
The open space is perhaps 500 feet square, and the rocky walls 
on every side contain hundreds of the Petra tombs and rooms 
carved in the beautiful sandstone. While not more than 300 
yards away from the Arch of Triumph, one might imagine that 
'See the Biblical World, November, 1901, p. 332. 
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SECOND HIGH PLACE, PETRA, DISCOVERED MARCH 4, 1902. 
A. altar. B, recess and pool. C, circular cuttings. 
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he had gone a day's journey into the heart of the mountains. 
At least four large stairways, 6 to 10 feet wide, climb from the 
valley below to the platform, in addition to the gallery leading 
from the main street of the city. And here, as in the "high 
place" above, are all the accessories of worship. The altar faces 
the east. In front of it is a sunken court, 17 by 18 feet, with 




BEGINNING OF THE ROCK BALUSTRADE, OR GALLERY. 
(This picture was reversed in photographic printing.) 

what was plainly a seat all around with a natural rock back. 
Immediately contiguous is a second and lower sunken court, 
now a grass plot because filled with soil, 10 by 22 feet, and 
beyond that a still larger cutting in the rock, making another 
court 18 by 21 feet. At the southeast corner of the "grass plot" 
is a large piece of the natural rock left, and in it is cut a pool 3^ 
feet long by 2 feet wide and some 18 inches deep. In the bottom 
of the pool is a smaller cavity, and fitting snugly into it a stone 
plug. To the right of the pool is another small platform, 8 by 
10 feet, which appears to have been once roofed by the natural 
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rock. Above the pool and platform on the great rock, and some 
40 feet away, are the remains of a large pool, 7 by 8*4 feet, 
which, instead of being hollowed down into the rock, was made 
by cutting the rock away and leaving the box-like pool standing 
above the rock. While much worn by wind and rain, one cor- 
ner still shows a height of 34 inches above the rock. 

Not far away from the large pool are two circular cuttings in 
the rock, 6 and 12 inches deep, similar to the circular altar in 
the main "high place." 

The photographs and diagram will tell the rest of the story. 
To sum up we have : 

1. An altar, worn, but with one libation hole still visible. 

2. A court, seats around it, with remains of a back-rest of 
the natural rock. 

3. "Grass plot," most likely a lower court or extension of 
the altar court. 

4. Rock cuttings to enlarge and extend platforms. 

5. Small pool in rock, with round cavity in the bottom. 

6. Recess near by, once roofed over by the original rock as a 
shelter or receptacle. 

7. Large pool or laver near. 

8. Four stairways and a gallery leading to the spot; two 
stairways at the rock and two fine ones within 150 feet. 

9. Tombs in high rocks all around the locality. 

That it was a public gathering place is evident from the 
various approaches wide enough to accommodate any formal 
procession. That it was intended for worship is almost as cer- 
tain. That it belongs to the centuries long before Christ is 
evident from numberless considerations drawn from the history 
of the city and region. 

The more we explored, the deeper grew the conviction that 
similar places of worship will yet be found in other parts of the 
city and region. Up at the place called the "Deir" we saw 
many rocks circled with stairways to reach their summits. These 
stairways are in most cases worn away by wind and weather, 
making it difficult to mount the isolated rocks. It may be that 
the main "high place" was the "cathedral" of the city, and the 
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second " high place " a sort of winter church, much easier of 
access, the same arrangement being found in the case of the 
44 sun temples" of northern Syria. That these spots were for 
worship and not for ceremonies connected with the burial of the 
dead alone is evidenced by the elevated location of the main 
"high place," and the absence of tombs anywhere within hun- 
dreds of yards of it. That the worship included the element of 
sacrifice is proved by the accessories of these two locations. 
That it embraced a double altar, each of which was approached 
by stairs, seems clear from the curious architectural feature or 
symbol surmounting nearly every rock-hewn tomb in Petra — a 
double stair, placed over the tomb in just the way Christians 
make use of the cross. This "double stair" is one of the most 
striking features in every part of the city, as though the makers 
and owners of these tombs and rooms would never have any one 
lose sight of the fact that they were worshipers at the double 
altar of their matchless "high place." 



